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The discouraging circumstances which confront as compel the conclu- 
sion that many communities are overchurched ; and that the straggle to 
maintain the buildings and secure the stipend of ministry— sometimes too 
large and oftener painfully meager— is too great to be endured by people of 
scanty means. Although it is frequently contended that the churches in 
the cities could not accommodate a tithe of the population, were it to 
become universally church-going, were it not wiser to wait until the 
present edifices are filled before building more ? There is a maximum of 
spare space in the majority of them which might be occupied, who can tell, 
if it were not so costly. And in rural communities and small towns, 
especially in the eastern section of the United States, any thoughtful 
observer mast admit that denominational zeal has far outrun discretion. 

There was a time when a most efficient system of pastoral supply was 
maintained by certain denominations, by the grouping together of a num- 
ber of churches in a "circuit," with a single pastor. It is quite credible 
that the preaching, infrequent as it was, was better digested and discussed 
than in these days of luxuriant pulpit diet, when every hamlet clamors for 
its convenient church and pastor ; and villages which might creditably sus- 
tain a single church are hampered with four or five, because of the strong 
impulse of denominationalism. Surely in these days of felicitous interde- 
nominational relationship the great-hearted leaders of the various folds could 
agree upon some such arrangement regarding the planting of churches at 
home as that which so wisely prevails in foreign missionary fields; so that a 
feeble church founded in a sparse community might be stimulated by hope, 
and not disheartened by rivalry. Perhaps it is too mach to hope that the mint 
and cummin of the organizations may be altogether laid aside; but in view 
of the dissemination of the Scriptures, which are absolutely free to any one 
who is willing to accept a copy, of the wide circulation of religious news- 
papers, of the large purveyance of religions news by the secular press, and 
especially the generally evangelical character of the various denominations, 
is it too much to ask that when one of these has secured a foothold, its sisters 
shall not at once attempt to share the single cherry of constituency f No 
Utopian scheme of organic unity is hereby proposed, for the integrity of 
each denomination would be conserved, rather than weakened, and the 
cause of the general church immensely promoted. 

And perhaps, with the new and genial environment which would ensue, 
meretricious methods of finance would disappear ; and " Jonah's umbrella," 
raised occasionally by some minister driven to desperate straits to secure 
a congregation, be lowered and put permanently in a corner, while the simple 
themes of the Sermon on the Mount— as fresh and practical at the present 
day as they were when first delivered— would be presented to wondering and 
delighted flocks, which have long suffered from the malady of gospel indi- 
gestion, and the nightmare of the church mortgage which has so often suc- 
ceeded the feast of fat things. 

Alden W. Quimby. 



SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OP SCHOOL TEACHING. 

Many persons who know something of the trials and difficulties which a 
public school teacher encounters in governing her school of fifty or sixty 
pupils, are yet unacquainted with the real problems of her real mission 
as a real guide and instructor who is responsible for the moral, Intel- 
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lectual and physical development of those tinder her care. In the training 
of the minds committed to her charge she must employ the usual subjects of 
instruction— reading, arithmetic, science, geography, grammar, music, 
drawing and others; and it is oft-times thought that the use of these 
agencies is a very simple matter when once they are acquired by the teacher 
herself. The average laymen does not, and perhaps cannot, appreciate the 
difference between knowing a subject and understanding how to use it 
so as to secure proper development of the child mind ; and he will ac- 
cordingly judge that when one has finished his scholastic training he will 
have to think no more about the things he is going to teach, because he is 
already acquainted with them. This view has been quite commonly held in 
the past, but is being rapidly, and very rightfully, abandoned in our own 
day. The fl rst requisite of a successful teacher now, aside from her ability to 
organize and control a number of pupils working together, is not be tech. 
nically familiar with such subjects as reading, arithmetic, and the like, but 
be able to present them in such manner that the pupil will not only acquire 
them readily, but -will be deeply interested in the process and will receive 
valuable discipline thereby. 

A teacher in our times, then, must understand the minds of her children ; 
she must comprehend the relation of the physical and mental, and must be 
a student of the influences of heredity, home life and environment upon the 
mind of each pupil whom she instructs. If she finds defects or deficiencies 
either emotional or intellectual, she must diligently and conscientiously 
single out the elements which make up the child's personality to see if she 
cannot find the cause, so that she may modify or eliminate the effect in a 
proper manner. This is of infinitely more importance than to possess tech- 
nical knowledge of the branches of study — such knowledge, for example, as 
the lawyer has of law and the mechanical engineer has of machinery. 
There is great difficulty connected with this work also, for the study of the 
mind is necessarily very abstract, and no one can hope to attain much suc- 
cess in it unless he apply himself in the most diligent and watchful manner. 
In a way, of course, every one studies human nature, but yet very few 
know much about the workings of the mind. It is one thing to be able to 
judge in a general way of the character of individuals with whom we are as- 
sociated ; but it is an entirely different matter to know how that character 
may be developed or changed, and to understand the laws of mental action, 
so that when any certain effects are desired definite agencies ean be applied 
to bring them about. 

Besides these intellectual qualifications the successful teacher must pos- 
sess other characteristics that are not thought to be absolutely essential 
for prosperity in most callings. Being as she is a model before the eyes of 
childhood at a time when everything is observed and imitated, she must pos- 
sess graces of heart and person which will make her not simply an example 
worthy to be followed, but which will enlist the sympathy and affection of her 
pupils. Her features must be expressive and sympathetic ; her voice gentle 
and modulated, and her manner gracious, quiet, and restful. Her dress must 
be attractve and becoming, and her whole bearing and personality such as 
will not only command the affection but the respect and confidence of her 
children. She must herself have affection and be ready in its expression. She 
must be glad and cheerful, ready in making friends, easy to approach, and 
social in nature. This may seem to be an ideal, but it is one that is con- 
stantly held before every teacher now, and if she fall far short of it her 
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tenure of office cannot be long, at least in positions that are at all de 
sirable. 

It would seem in view of these things that the teacher ought to be the 
best paid person of any profession ; for when so much is required of her in 
the discharge of her arduous responsibilities in the schoolroom there 
is necessity for spending much time and money in preparation, and also in 
securing those aids toward physical and intellectual relaxation and com- 
fort that will make it possible to endure the strain of hard aud exacting 
labor. Even though the teacher possess the spirit of a missionary and re- 
ceive a portion of her reward from the good she can do, still she cannot fly 
in the face of nature a great while without making restitution in some 
manner. Yet it is a lamentable fact that teachers,on the average receive far 
less for their work than do the members of most if not all other professions. 
There are to-day in the public schools of elementary and secondary grade 
in our country over three hundred and eighty-eight thousand teachers who 
receive an average of fifty dollars per month. Among these are included many 
who have been trained in seminaries, colleges, and universities, and a large 
number who are graduates of normal and his:h schools. Most of them are 
obliged to reside away from home the greater part of the year, and so are at 
comparatively large expense in the maintenance of daily life. It can beseen 
that what is left after necessities are provided for must be very meagre indeed. 

If it were possible now to ascertain the average income of the lawyers, 
doctors, and other professional men in the country it would in all probabil- 
ity appear to be a number of times that of the average school teacher. It 
is a fact of common observation that young men of ambition but of limited 
means who engage in public school-teaching continue at it but a short 
time — only long enough to accumulate a sufficiency to pay off debts, or to 
prepare for some other profession ; and it is universally admitted that in a 
financial way a young man has far greater advantages as a lawyer, even of 
the pettifogger sort, than does a teacher of the finest quality. If we com- 
pare the salaries of those in the employ of the government in its various 
departments with the wages of public school teachers as already given we 
see that the most moderately paid positions yield at least twice as much as 
does school-teaching, while the most lucrative places yield many times as 
much as do the majority of places in public schools. Of course it would be 
hardly reverential to compare the highest positions in the gift of the state, 
as the presidency, headships of departments, judgeships in high courts, 
governorships, memberships in the national legislature, etc., with the best 
places in the public school service ; but it would seem reasonable for 
teachers to expect that they should receive as much for their labors as a 
clerk or a typewriter in the employ of the government. 

For the purpose of illustration an example is furnished in the case of 
the postmaster and the superintendent of schools in a town or city of any 
size, say 10,000. Here the postmaster will receive $3,500 and is allowed 
an assistant who performs nearly all the labor attached to the position, 
thus leaving the one at the head of affairs free to engage in other lines 
of business, as merchant, editor, or lawyer. In this same city the school 
man will receive at the most $3,000, and will be expected to spend 
every moment of the working hours of day and night in furthering the 
educational interests of the city, incidentally looking after the teachers, 
pupils and parents thereof. He must be a college-trained man of broad ex- 
perience, have splendid executive abilities, and be a model in moods and 
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manners, so that the youth of the city may profit by his example. An- 
other illustration may be found in comparing the county school commis- 
sioner with other county officers. At the time of election the superintend- 
ent is always put last on the ticket, or practically so ; and in the matter 
of salary he hardly ever receives more, but rather usually less, than the 
county attorney who, to make a safe and modest estimate, does not do 
one-tenth the amount of work for the public that falls upon the school 
man. The man of law has abundant time to attend to private practice for 
private ends, and is at no expense for horses, carriages, and other means of 
conveyance that the county superintendent is obliged to possess ; and if he 
had to endure such hardships as the superintendent ordinarily does there 
would probably not be enough legal men left in many counties after a 
time to fill the offices. The representative from the county to the state legis. 
lature receives ten dollars and upwards per day (with expenses allowed) for 
his presence in the comfortable rooms of the capitol ; while the county 
superintendent of schools receives from two to five dollars per day (bearing 
his own expenses) for a life of trial and privation in endeavoring to elevate 
the educational tone of his community. 

It may be said that a lawyer in the employ of the state, like a sol- 
dier, is an exceptional man and his services should be especially recog- 
nized ; but it cannot be true that it takes better men to make lawyers or 
soldiers than it does to make teachers— men with more intelligence, Of 
pluck, or courage, or physical endurance, or ability to act instantly upon 
emergencies. Public school-teaching is and has been discriminated against 
in the distribution of financial rewards for labors performed. 

The effect of this is very unfortunate, not so much on account of the 
deplorable condition which public school-teaching is in, but because of the 
far greater benefit that might result to the community if it received its 
just deserts. As it is now, teaching is ruinous to the health and spirits of 
a large number of those who are engaged in it. Their incessant and arduous 
labors without opportunities for needed relaxation, and even the ordinary 
comforts of life, keep them in a worn and nervous condition which has 
already become so characteristic of the American public school-mistress 
that it is said to be possible to tell her wherever you see her. As a class 
they are known to be a plain folk, exceedingly modest in dress, too much 
so, indeed, to enter polite society ; and the cause is evident — that the returns 
from their labors will not permit expensiveness of any kind, in dress, food, 
entertainment, or any of the things that bring relaxation and rest fulness. 
When a gathering of public school teachers takes place in a town or city of 
considerable size, there is sometimes much merriment on the part of the 
citizens at the expense of the plain, commonplace appearance of the 
" wielders of the rod," as the newspapers put it. 

The effect of this discrimination is most unwholesome upon pupils, 
for they are obliged to associate for six hours of the day, and nine 
months of the year with a teacher who, in far too many instances, is 
not a fit companion at all for childhood, because she has lost that 
cheerfulness and spontaneity which hard, unremitting labor with many 
cares and anxieties have been accountable for. There is apt also to be that 
severity and impatience in the classroom which comes from the worn condi- 
tion of the teacher ; and surely no influence could be more harmful to the 
child whose disposition and character are in a large way formed by the 
things his eyes and ears feed upon during his educable years. 
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It must be apparent that these conditions seriously retard the true de- 
velopment of our commonwealth, because they encourage those who are 
lacking in qualities that would win them success in other fields to 
enter the profession of teaching. One must be blind who does not see that 
the principal criterion of worth and work in our times is the amount of 
money that services can command ; and it may not be expected that those 
with superior endowments will remain where, if they continue, conditions 
will deprive them early of the use of their powers because of the arduousness 
of their duties, while at the same time they will be more poorly rewarded 
than in almost any other profession they might enter. Thus it has come 
about that in a way the less able and qualified persons in any community fall 
into the teaching profession because the most capable do not care to enter ; 
and in many cases those in the profession who possess natural abilities leave 
it as soon as an opportunity offers itself, feeling that they might keep 
better company elsewhere, as well as have a more comfortable and satisfac- 
tory life. 

It is not necessary to search far for the causes that have brought about 
this condition of affairs. In the first place, a vast amount of public money 
has been and is now appropriated for educational purposes ; and there is a 
conviction among statesmen and public officials that a due proportion of 
the people's funds, considering other public interests, is already devoted to 
the cause of education. But a serious difficulty lies in the fact that there 
are more persons engaged in teaching than in all other matters of public 
concern combined ; and when it is remembered that practically every adult 
in our country has passed from six to twelve years in a public school, the 
great magnitude of this business as compared with any other under public 
control can be appreciated. 

But there are other factors which have operated to place teaching at 
a disadvantage, important among which is that it has not even yet at 
tained the dignity of a profession in the eyes of the public, but is generally 
regarded as a makeshift, being done by those who for lack of better 
opportunities are driven to this as a last resort. And further, teachers as a 
class have not been considered an influential element in establishing the 
political or social tone of the community, so that those who make the laws, 
and ina way distribute public endorsement and patronage, are apt to over- 
look them, seeing only the lawers or business men who tower far above 
them. Tradition has in some way limited the teacher's activity to the 
schoolroom, and fear of public criticism finds it quite closely centared 
there even in our own time : and since it is only by active participation in 
all political and social matters that any individual or class of individuals 
can receive the attention due them by the public, it can be seen that be- 
cause of his isolation from public affairs the teacher has a comparatively 
small showing. It may be that his business unfits him for much fighting 
in the political arena, for his purposes and methods are not often in harmony 
with those of the common politician ; but however it be, it is evident that 
teaching has suffered because of the failure of its professors to show a strong 
hand in the establishment of laws and customs by which they are them- 
selves governed, and by which their relations to the rest of the body politic 
are determined. 

It is in a way a remarkable fact that everyone connected with the 
law, either in its making, its interpretation, or its execution, receives 
great rewards for his services; and all of the buildings and other equipment 
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necessary for the administration of law are always of the most elaborate and 
expensive kind. This may be accounted for partially by the fact that those 
who make the laws are in many cases engaged also in their interpretation 
and execution, and it is but natural that they should have first thought of 
themselves and. their posterity ; and this sort of thing is going on in every 
community at the present time. But in addition to this, however, there has 
always been a peculiar reverence for law and lawyers in our land, and in the 
times when every lawyer was a statesman perhaps this reverence was well 
placed ; but in our own day it is probable that men who are not especially 
worthy or have responsibilities beyond what most other individuals of the 
community sustain are profiting by the favor which custom has always 
shown their species. 

How now may matters be improved so that teaching will be rated 
higher in public estimation, and receive due financial rewards ? The 
answer seems simple, that legislators must recognize the importance 
of the teacher in determining the safety and well-being of the state. 
However much may be professed by those in places of authority in 
regard to the education of the people being the safeguard of the nation, 
yet in practice they often fail to show the practice of their belief. 
The truth probably is, however, that legislators and statesmen have 
the- cause of public education upon their minds less than they really 
think they do, or at least avow they do ; and that those other matters of 
public interest,— the administration of law, Improvements in various 
kinds of business enterprises, as agriculture, commerce, and so on— 
have absorbed most of their thoughts and sympathies, and so have profited 
best at their hands. From the teacher's point of view there seems to be no 
factor in American life which is now, and must ever continue to be, so in- 
fluential in determining the course of national development as the public 
education of the people ; and as worth and efficiency in any calling are se- 
cured only by adequate rewards it is evident that public school -teaching 
will never attain the position it should take until the present discrimination 
against it in financial matters, at least, ceases to exist. 

It is not alone legislators and statesmen who fail to behold education 
in its true relation to other interests of public concern, but the people 
at large must themselves answer to the charge of short-sightedness in 
placing teaching in the position that it occupies in most communities. It 
is not unjust to say that in a large proportion of public school positions the 
cheapness of the teacher is a more important element in securingher election 
and retention than any qualification of scholarship, pedagogical insight, or 
character. This apathy on the part of the public is no doubt due to a lack 
of appreciation of the actual difficulties of the schoolmaster, as well as the 
importance of his work in the schoolroom ; and until a right estimate of 
these can be arrived at and believed in by those who determine the character 
of public school-teaching in the various communities, there can be little 
hope for any improvement upon present conditions. 

M. V. O'Shba. 



MASTERS AND SLAVES IN THE OLD SOUTH. 

Pbofessok Lombeoso's article in a recent number of the Review con- 
tains a statement that is inconsistent with the facts. What prejudice or 
misinformation may have influenced him I do not know, but his words are 



